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Some Observations on the Present Position of the 
Livestock Industry and the Contribution the 
Veterinary Profession Can Make to It 
By 
L. GUY ANDERSON 
Presipent, N.V.M.A. 


From the earliest days of history when humans became dependent 
upon domesticated animals, a class of man developed skilled in 
the arts of animal management and animal treatment. Thus, 
throughout the ages the veterinary profession has been developed 
as a form of service to the community according to the circum- 
stances pertaining at any particular time or place. During that 
period when the whole of the civil and military transport systems 
depended upon the efficiency of the horse, the main efforts of the 
profession in this country, as elsewhere, were directed towards that 
animal—not merely its treatment in sickness, but its management 
in health, its breeding problems, feeding, housing, shoeing, etc. 

Gradually, however, the importance ot farm livestock became 
more appreciated, and efforts were made, firstly to control the 
major scourges and later to treat the individual diseases of cattle, 
sheep and pigs. Progress in this field was rapid and by the begin- 
ning of the 1914-18 war, great strides had been made—research 
in pathology and bacteriology, improved clinical methods—and 
soon the importance of the horse was gradually reduced, and more 
and more veterinary surgeons were applying the greater part of 
their time amongst farm animals. 

Unfortunately, however, the ae state of agriculture during 
the period between the wars combined with cheap imports of food, 
did not encourage the government of the day to spend either time 
or money upon the control or eradication of the major diseases 
of farm stock, and much valuable time was lost. During this 
period more and more work was done by veterinary surgeons upon 
the companion animals, this type of practice being more lucrative 
and combined with official appointments used to subsidise general 
farm practice. The outbreak of the second world war and the 
threat of starvation again focused attention on the importance 
ot home-produced food, primarily cereals and milk. Farm stock, 
other than dairy cattle, was greatly reduced and we were forced 
to the policy of “cashing in” on reserves of fertility in our soil 
to produce wheat. 

The profession was fully alive to existing conditions and deter- 
mined to play its full part, and our efforts were directed very 
largely into agricultural practice. Hence the scheme for the con- 
trol of certain major diseases of dairy cattle. There has been, 
and always will be, much discussion on the merits or demerits 
of this scheme, and it made little headway in Scotland, but it is 
beyond dispute that it brought the veterinary surgeon on to the 
farm, impressed stock owners as to the importance of disease, 
and the vital part the profession played in the livestock industry. 

At the same time the profession did its best to secure better 
methods of meat inspection and milk hygiene, to take active 
measures to eradicate disease whilst livestock population was low. 
We did our utmost to convince those in authority that the in- 
creased value of livestock and the increased appreciation of the 
significance of animal diseases made this a suitable time for the 
introduction of more active measures. The temporary cessation of 
bull licensing and the suspension of the Attested Herd Scheme was 
very much against the policy of the profession. We realised that 
the war-time policy, inevitable though it was, could not last—that 
an increase in livestock was vital to a balanced agriculture—that it 
was better to import protein feed for cattle, pigs and poultry than 
to import dried eggs, foot-and-mouth disease and fowl pest. 

This view is now accepted by all informed agricultural and 
parliamentary circles, and Mr. Williams is to be congratulated 
upon the wisdom and realism of his recently announced agricul- 
tural programme. 


*Presented to the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., at Glasgow, 
November 12th, 1947. 


The announcement of a policy, however, and its successful im- 
plementation are two very different things, and it is essential that 
we should take careful stock of existing conditions, and the obvious 
dangers associated with the policy outlined. A brief review of the 
industry to-day shows that the success of the livestock policy de- 
pends more upon the contribution that this profession can make 
than upon any other single factor. 

Let us then consider for a few minutes the future expansion of 
the industry and its position at the moment, from which this 
expansion is to arise. Lhe urgency, brought about by the present 
economic crisis, of reducing dollar imports and increasing home 
food production was so obvious to the officers of this Association 
that a special committee was called together to discuss plans by 
which the profession could make its greatest contribution to the 
national well-being. This committee has met several times and is 
actively engaged in devising plans for immediate action. After 
discussion the committee accepted firstly that, as in all things, 
expansion can take place on alternate or parallel lines—i.e., qualita- 
tive or quantitative. Quantitative expansion alone and on the 
wrong lines can do untold harm, and it would appear that 
qualitative expansion can yield a much more rapid increase in 
livestock products. Thus, it appeared to the committee that the 
first things to which the profession skould direct its attention were 
the efficiency and productivity of existing stocks, by the control 
of diseases and improvement of stock and its management. The 
control or prevention of the colossal losses in milk, bacon, eggs, 
meat and other animal food products which take such regular 
toll would do much to alleviate the present food shortage. The 
eradication of swine fever and fowl pest, the control of swine 
erysipelas, the nutritional and infective diseases of pigs, poultry 
and rabbits, and the infectious, nutritional, metabolic and parasitic 
diseases of sheep would show the most rapid returns. As a longer 
term policy the control of abortion, sterility, tuberculosis, mastitis, 
calfhood metabolic disorders and parasitic diseases of bovines, would 
result in a comparatively rapid increase in meat and dairy produce. 
Reports have been drawn up referring to each individwal species 
and what can be done for it. 

The committee was very much impressed throughout its early 
discussions by the very close relationship between animal health 
and animal husbandry and research. The two are, in fact, 
absolutely indivisible, and the control of many metabolic and para- 
sitic diseases depends largely upon good husbandry methods—im- 
proved utilisation of grazing, better feeding, housing, watering and 
hygiene, play a major part in promoting animal health. No 
one is in a_ better position to spread the gospel of improved 
management than the veterinary practitioner or veterinary in- 
spector by virtue of his continued presence on the farm, and happy 
relationship with his clients, and no one has a better fundamental 
training to fit him to grasp the broad outlines of animal manage- 
ment, especially as they dpply to the improvement ef health and 
the control of disease. In view, however, of recent rapid develop- 
ments in grassland farming, agricultural machinery, dairy bacteri- 
ology, and other matters we must accept the fact that many of 
our practitioners have not developed their knowledge and experi- 
ence of this aspect of our science as fully as they might have 
done. It is, therefore, vital that the ‘closest liaison at the most 
practical level, i.e., in the field, be developed between the veterinary 
surgeon, the C.A.E.C., the N.F.U., N.A.A.S., and any other bodies 
working in the common interest. Let me repeat and underline 
this—the veterinary surgeon has far too long been a “lone wolf.” 
Let him remember he is a member, re a key member, of a 
team and it is high time he worked in the closest collaboration 
with other scientific and technical workers in the agricultural 
field, to the mutual benefit of all parties, especially the livestock 
industry. 

In order to give the best possible service to his clients he must 
frequently work in consultation with experts in crop husbandry, 
seeds, soil chemistry, genetics and dairy hygiene. 

A moment's thought will show us the dangers associated with 
quantitative increase. The greater numbers of animals, greater 
crowding, increased movement and aggregation in markets, all tend 
to the spread of diseases. This is particularly the case amongst 
pigs and poultry. Fowl pest is already widespread and difficult to 
control, and it is easy to envisage a very much greater incidence 
of swine fever as the movement of pigs increases. Abortion is 
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mostly spread by the introduction of new animals into a herd. 
You are already well aware of the dangers existing and of the 
high mortality where calves are purchased from a market or 
through a dealer, on our beef raising farms. The second danger is 
that rapid increase may result in the much less careful selection of 
breeding stock and so a lowered productivity and health in the 
resultant progeny. Much has been done during recent years to 
4 to improve the general quality of the national herds and flocks. 
The bull licensing scheme, boar licensing, artificial insemination, 
milk recording, ee and other measures are gradually 
achieving very much in this respect. It would be catastrophic 
if the good work of the last decade were to be wasted. 

The duties of the profession, therefore, in respect of the livestock 
policy may be crystallised as:— . 

(1) The increased efficiency of existing stock by improved 
standards of health and husbandry. 

(2) The protection of existing stock and pro 
from increased hazards of disease, and poor b: 
expansion occurs. 

The application of these principles is largely in the hands of 
the individual veterinary surgeon in the field. By his ettorts the 
profession can make a greater contribution than by the develop- 
ment of complex schemes trom Gordon Square or Gresham Street. 
It is more than likely that the special committee considering the 
matter will decide that it can achieve more by good propaganda 
and rapid dissemination of essential knowledge than by rigid plans. 

One further special duty is to guard against the introduction 
and spread of exotic diseases at a time when we are torced 10 
scour the ends of the earth to buy food. The re-introduction of 
rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, rin t and pleuro-pneumonia is 
not impossible in spite of the very efficient and rigorous measures 
adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Finally, let us spend a little time considering the present position 
of our livestock population. We have just sutterea a year of 
extreme climatic conditions. One of the hardest winters on record, 
followed by a period of catastrophic floods: results—great losses cf 
livestock, particularly in sheep, exhaustion of the nutritional re- 
serves of our stock and of the feeding-stuffs in our stock yards, 
granaries and clamps. This was followed by an abnormally dry 
summer: results—our stock were unable to regain nutritional re- 
serves lost during the winter, light hay crops, poor corn crops, 
poor root cro 

We should also bear in mind that the basic ration of concen- 
trates for dairy cows is in part based on their production during 
the previous month. This is particularly dangerous at the present 
moment. The freshly calved cow did not produce during Septem- 
ber—October anything approaching her usual yield—the result, 
lowered concentrate rations for the next period. Quite obviously 
this starts a vicious circle of lowering essential milk-producing 
foods at the critical period, i.e., the start of lactation. 

What then is the immediate outlook for the coming winter ? 
There has already been a tremendous drain on winter foods owing 
to lack of pasture in summer and autumn. Such root crops as 
exist may well be converted into human food to replace the poor 
potato and green crops. Hay crops and grain crops are light 
and there is little likelihood of increased imports of concentrated 
food from abroad. Those of us in practice in the field are able 
to form a very accurate picture of the pasture/nutrition refation- 
ship by the incidence of certain common diseases, and to forecast 
the incidence of others. Thus the present lack of milk fever in- 
dicates cows unlikely to yield heavily ; low incidence of lung-worm 
infestation—short pastures; digestive disturbances—insufficient 
normal green food 

Tremendous spread of summer mastitis in the South during the 
last two summers may be of climatic significance. We usually 
associate ‘it with a, wet close season like 1946 but it recurred this 
summer. I do not understand why prolapse of the uterus and 
retention of the afterbirth is so common in certain years, but J 
have heard old stockmen say it is associated with lack of water 
as is the case now. 

It seems certain that we may expect a heavy incidence of para- 
sitic gastro-enteritis during this winter, and also acetonacmia. Im- 
pactions and traumatic reticulitis may be common and Johne's 
disease flare-up in carriers of reduced resistance. Pregnancy tox- 
aemia in ewes is certain to be of common occurrence. Hypo- 
magnesaemia may be expected later, and possibly (only possibly) 
a very much lowered fertility tate in cows. 

This outlook, when our stock is already at a very low nutri- 
tional level, is 2 gloomy one, especially as this is the basis from 
which to undertake a policy of expansion. Surely a problem to 
tax the courage of the bravest and the ability of the most skilled. 
I do not think, however, that the picture I have painted is exag- 
gerated. I regard the present position as a challenge to the whole 
livestock industry, and an opportunity to the profession to demon- 
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strate finally the importance of the contribution which it can 
make to the national economy. 


Discussion 

Professor G. F. Boppie, declaring his intention to be “ forthright 
as is his custom,” had some hard words to say about certain 
recent issues of The Veterinary Record. He questioned the scientific 
worth of some articles that had been published of late and asserted 
that this was responsible for the unwillingness of many younger 
members of the profession to send contributions to the Record. 
He deplored that controversy between the Minister of Agriculture 
and the National Veterinary Medical Association still remained and 
expressed anxiety lest it do harm to the relations of the profession 
with other bodies. He was confident that a little more statesman- 
ship on both sides would lead speedily to a satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. A. Foccie, speaking in reference especially to rams, con- 
demned the “show-ring mentality ” ssed by many modern 
breeders and urged that it be strenuously opposed by the veterinary 
profession. 

Mr. J. J. THomrson maintained that in the domesticated animals 
parasitic diseases were of far greater economic significance than 
were diseases of bacterial origin and referred to the results of 
recent investigations into parasitic diseases of sheep in Caithness. 
He was convinced that the appointment of Scottish veterinary in- 
vestigation officers to the staff of the agricultural coll had 
encouraged collaboration between them and other workers in 
agricultural science. 

Mr. J. N. Ritcme chided Mr. Anderson for his rather gloomy 

n-picture. He would remind members of the absence from these 
islands of the “killing scourges” of animals and also of the 
relative freedom from anthrax which this country had enjoyed 
during the past, as well as the 1914-18, war. He alluded to the 

that had been made in the eradication of bovine tuber. 
culosis in Scotland whereby the percentage of attested cattle to 
total cattle had reached 30, whilst in the County of Zetland cattle 
were now quite free from tuberculosis. Some control of bovine 
infectious abortion had been effected. Thus, he would assert that, 
in its efforts to improve the livestock of the country, the veterinary 
profession did not have to start anew but could build upon founda- 
tions that were already well and truly laid. As to veterinary in- 
vestigation officers, he personally regarded them as holding the 
field end of investigation and research. The attachment of the 
English service to Weybridge was not without advantage, for prob- 
lems, which proved beyond the capabilities of local laboratory 
facilities, could be committed to the main laboratory. Again, the 
latter had in the veterinary investigation officers’ service the 
“wet required for the conduct of field trials. 
r. A. S. CHapMan anticipated a speedy return to grass farming. 
He referred to the problem of parasitic diseases in cattle and 
sheep, making special mention of fascioliasis, and to the recent 
increase of Johne’s disease in Scotland. He supported collaboration 
with workers in agricultural and other sciences, wherever the neces- 
sity arose, and thought that such association had a_ particular 
——T to the deficiency diseases of animals. 
ajor J. G. McGrecor declared that the facilities for the collec- 
tion of data on the incidence of animal disease, especially of the 
— type, available at the abattoir were not properly used 

y the profession. He remarked upon the close liaison that was 
maintained between the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Ministry of Food and emphasised the willingness of the latter 
to grant the use of its animals to laboratory workers, students and 
others who had a bona fide interest in animal disease. 

Professor A. THomson also stressed the importance of grassland 
farming. Referring to the forward policy which had ever been 
the pride of the Scottish Branch to follow, he welcomed Major 
McGregor’s re-appearance at meetings because Major McGregor 
was a member of the Sub-committee of the Scottish Branch which 
was appointed on February Ist, 1930, to deal with the scheme 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis formulated by the West 
of Scotland Division some years previously. As everyone knew, 
that scheme led to the centralised control of bovine tuberculosis 
that is practised to-day. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


Sir Henry Tizard was installed as President of the British 
Association at a meeting at Burlington House, Piccadilly, last 
week, when outlines of the Association’s programme for 1948 
were discussed. He succeeds Sir Henry Dale. 

This vear’s meeting will be held at Brighton from September 
8th to 15th, and prominence will be given to scientific matters 
which have a bearing on the economic crisis. 
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A Review of Silage 
By 
W. JOHNSTONE, B.sc., N.D.A., N.D.D 
ImpeRiAL CHemicaL INpustRIES, LiMiTED 


INTRODUCTION 


In times of economic stress, when feeding-stuffs are scarce, silage 
comes into its own, and the present is an opportune time to 
review the contribution it can make in the feeding of our stock. 

That this country has seldom found itself in a position more 
serious than the present in so far as food supplies are concerned 
is a truism requiring no elaboration. The Government in recent 
months has announced its emergency agricultural policy for at 
least the next four years, designed to encourage that greater pro- 
duction of food at home which the current crisis demands. ‘lar- 
gets of output have been set for the farming industry entailing 
increases in the production of milk, beef, mutton, bacon and eggs, 
as well as arable crops like wheat, barley, potatoes and sugar-beet 
for direct human consumption. 

In pre-war days imported concentrates, with their due quota of 
the protcin-rich by-products of the oil-seed industry, were the 
mainstay of our winter milk production. Overriding economic 
factors will inevitably mean that it will be a long time before 
this country again has access to those commodities. In the first 
place, the necessary currency cannot be spared in sufficient amount, 
and in the second, it seems plain that greater competition with 
rising prices for available supplies will have to be taced. What 
then is the alternative ? 

The experience of the war has taught our stock farmers that 
their cropping policy must of necessity be directed towards the 
goal of greater self-sufficiency. For years to come that lesson will 
have to be applied no less assiduously. It is relatively more easy 
on each farm to increase the output of the bulky and starchy 
foods than it is to increase the output of foods rich enough in 
protein to replace imported cake. The bulky foods, however, such 
as hay, straw and roots, merely represent the maintenance ration 
for our stock, and even with home-grown cereals go only a little 
of the way towards supplying the necessary nutrients for the pro- 
duction of milk. Finding the additional protein is the major part 
of our‘ problem. 


GRASSLAND PRODUCTIVITY 


It is now becoming the accepted view, not only of competent 
technical authorities in this country, but also of many of our 
leading practical farmers, that grassland represents a vast potential 
source of stock food, especially rich in protein, which in the past 
we have not been utilising as efficiently as we might. We have 
to-day at our disposal more knowledge than ever before on how 
to obtain still greater yields of grass. For example, we have 
available the results of breeding more leafy strains of pasture 
plants; we can select strains of grasses and clovers for specific 
purposes, some to come early in the season, others late, and we 
can in the drier parts of the country use special mixtures contain- 
ing strains of grasses which have the inherent characteristic of 
withstanding drought. More knowledge of the value of heavy 
manuring, especially with nitrogen, is likewise available. Before 
any increase in grassland output can be fully realised, it must 
clearly be accompanied by a marked improvement in our methods 
of using grass. In our minds, and in universal practice, grass must 
be elevated to the status of an arable crop. On it we must lavish 
the same careful consideration as on a crop of wheat or potatoes, 
the harvesting of which no wise farmer would ever wilfully neglect ! 

Young grass, at a short leafy stage of growth, is, of course, 
the ideal food for milk production and for supplying the needs 
of the growing animal. if is suitably balanced: as to starch and 
protein of a highly digestible nature. It can, and does in fact, 
provide at the height of the growing season all the requirements of 
a heavy milking cow. The policy of perfection would be to pro- 
vide such grass for our dairy herds to graze for as many months 
of the year as possible, but in our climate this is not feasible for 
more than six months out of twelve even under ideal conditions. 
Moreover, there is very great variation in the quality of grass 
available between April and October. When youns and leafy it 
usually reaches the peak of quality during the flush period of May 
and falls away <7 by midsummer when it becomes more 
stemmy, more especially in the dry parts of England; there is 


usually a second flush in early autumn, though this grass rarely 
equals spring grass in milk-producing power. The stock-carrying 


articularly in the drier counties, is gov- 
erned by the amount of keep that can reliably be provided in the 
midsummer period of relative shortage. It therefore follows that 
the surplus grass of May and autumn very often is most wastefully 
grazed, unless strict control is exercised over the stock. Controlled 


capacity of most farms, 


grazing at such times means that a certain proportion of the 
grassland acreage on most farms can be set aside tor cutting, for 
conservation. 

Just as short leafy herbage is the ideal summer food for cattle, 
so, given correct conservation at this optimum stage of growth, 
it can play a similar part in the winter diet. Grass remains at 
this ideal stage of growth for a relatively short time in early 
summer. Its rate of growth, up to a certain point, rather than its 
actual length, seems to determine its feeding value, but in general 
terms as soon as it begins to run to stem and approach the 
traditional “hay stage” its content of digestible protein falls 
rapidly. On account of its high cellular moisture content, young 
grass cannot readily be conserved by natural drying into hay. As 
we have indicated, leaving it to grow till the normal hay stage is 
reached, yields an entirely different type of food—one with a wide 
starch/protein ratio only suited for the maintenance part of the 
ration. Therefore, in pursuing our policy of providing part of the 
production ration from grass, we must cut and conserve it in the 
— leafy stage, and look to modes of conservation other than 

ay-making. 


CONSERVATION METHODS 


The most efficient of all methods of conserving young grass is 
artificial drying. By that method the losses of valuable nutrients 
from the green herbage, namely, starch, protein and carotene, are 
reduced to a minimum. The high capital outlay involved in the 
installation of the drying plant to-day, and the relatively high 
drying costs, limit this process for the present to the bigger farming 
units, and to communal grass-drying enterprises. ‘The practicability 
of the latter has been proved in the past season in the Milk 
Marketing Board’s experiment at Thornbury, Glos. 

Ensilage ranks second to grass-drying in efficiency of conserving 
nutrients and, being very much cheaper per unit of starch and 

rotein, is well within the scope of every farmer large or small. 
‘or comparative purposes, the table below gives the relative average 
losses of nutrients that attend the three systems of green crop 
conservation ; the amounts of the nutrients preserved are stated as 
percentages of the amounts present in the green herbage at the 
time of cutting: — 


Starch 


Digestible 
Equivalent. 


Crude Protein. Carotene. 


Fresh Grass 
Dried Grass 
Grass Silage 
Ordinary Hay ... 


Silage is therefore shown to be a product of high potential food 
value, deserving to be more widely used. 


Tue Process 

No detailed description need be given here of the chemistry of 
ensilage. The principle involved, different from other modes of 
farm crop conservation, depends on the pickling action of certain 
organic acids which are produced in the mass of herbage. When 
the green crop is packed into airtight containers or pits the plant 
cells still continue respiragion and heat is produced. The amount 
of heat produced varies with the amount of air that is retained 
in the mass of herbage in the silo, and this is controlled by varying 
the amount of compression given, depending on whether the green 
material naturally tends to pack tightly or loosely, on account ef 
differing length, or dryness. Given a temperature of somewhere 
between 99 and 120° F. the lactic acid organisms on the crop are 
stimulated and flourish, converting the sugar in the crop into 
lactic and acetic acids. In the case of young grass, clover, lucerne, 
etc., molasses must be added to provide enough sugar for lactic 
fermentation. Eventually a degree of lactic acidity is induced that 
brings bacterial growth to an end. This acidity also prevents the 
growth of other undesirable organisms, and the crop remains pre- 
served in pickle until wanted. 

In practice, the mass is compressed by treading in the case 
of containers and stacks, or by drawing the loads over in the case 
of pits. Experience soon tells whether the right amount of com- 
pression is being given, and this is judged by the rate of heat 
development. Each layer filled one day should ideally reach the 
minimum temperature of 90° F. before the next lot is added. With 
young sappy material in early summer this heat may take as much 
as two days to develop, and since such herbage tends to pack 
very tightly, it is best not to tread too lightly at the beginning 
of the operation, or to put too much material together on the 
first day. Thereafter the process may go on every day once the 
initial layers have heated. 

In practice it is the degree of heat produced that determines 
the nature of the resultant silage. When the temperature is con- 
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trolled as indicated above between the limits of 90 and 120° F., 
lactic acid organisms predominate and the silage made will have 
a pleasant odour of “ pickles,” and be very palatable to stock and 
agreeable to handle. If the crop came in with a rather low 
moisture content and was tending to be too stemmy, the greater 
amount of air retained in the silo (unless very special precautions 
such as adding water and treading hard are taken) would cause 
tov great heating. This would give a brownish silage with a sweet 
caramel flavour, very palatable to stock, but with a low feeding 
value. The heating would have destroyed much of the sugar and 
rendered the protein indigestible. At the other extreme, short wet 
material packs too tightly and lactic bacteria cannot flourish at 
the low temperature prevailing ; then, butyric acid bacteria become 
dominant, and break down sugars into rancid, evil-smelling butyric 
acid compounds. Such a silage is often dark green in colour and 
its odour is very and characteristically, unpleasant. Such silage has 
been the cause of the whole process sometimes receiving a bad 
name. It cannot be too strungly emphasised that butyric silage 
is easy to avoid, given an elementary understanding of the prin- 
ciples of the process. 


Crops FoR SILAGE 

Grass.—Grass is by far the cheapest source of starch and protein 
for the grazing animal. When grass is conserved as silage it is 
still a far cheaper source of nutrients than tillage crops; in fact, 
grass silage starch and protein cost little more than 60 per cent. 
of that in tillage crops. That point makes grass the obvious choice 
of a crop for silage over the greatcr part of the country. 

An acre of well-treated grass compares most favourably with 
arable crops in the production of digestible nutrients, In fact, 
for total protein production per acre, grass that is well farmed is 
only second to a bumper crop of marrow-stem kale. With the 
modern conception of ley farming it is rarely that one would 
convert the total season’s production of grass from any field into 
silage. The recommendation is that the timely use of the mower 
for silage cuts, in conjunction with controlled grazing at other 
seasons, will conduce to that greater overall productivity which is 
so necessary to-day. It is, however, quite possible to cut a good 
ley two or three times in one season for silage, provided proper 
manuring is given and it is borne in mind that such treatment 
should alternate with grazing in other years. The crux of the 
matter is that we can to-day extend the grazing season, as already 
mentioned, by suitable mixtures and manuring; we can arrange 
for midsummer keep where formerly we went bare; we can, in a 
word, make each acre of grass carry more stock than before, thus 
releasing more acres in the “ flush” periods for silage. 

Arable Crops.—In the extremely dry parts of the country, even 
the newer strains of yrasses may prove unreliable, and farmers 
will have to plant an arable silage crop to be certain of not going 
short. Such crops consist of oats and vetches, or peas. Cut 
young, before the oats come into full ear, they give a silage nearly 
as high in protein as that from young ley. The total production 
of nutrients per acre from a well-manured crop of this kind com- 
pares favourably with grassland, though the cost of production 
per unit is usually higher. 

Lucerne Mixtures.—Similarly, in the drier parts of the country, 
lucerne alone, or with certain companion grasses such as cocksfoot 
or timothy, is a favourite crop for high-quality silage. Once 
properly established, it can give anything up to 12 or 15 tons 
of greenstuff per acre in three cuts per season. Lasting as it does 
even under intensive cutting for at least three or four ‘years, 
lucerne is probably the cheapest silage crop that can be grown 
in those areas of low rainfall. 

The above are merely three examples of crops normally used. 
Others include clover, sainfoin, young cereals with ryegrass, rape, 
and also marrow-stem kale. ‘ 


Mecuanics or ENSILAGE 


All stock farmers, large or small, should make silage. The 
methods of making will therefore be subject to great variation, 
depending upon the mechanical equipment available, the amount 
to be handled, and the crop involved. No very exhaustive exam- 
ination of this side of the problem is necessary here, but some 
considerations should be touched upon. 

For small farms, making about 30 to 40 tons of silage per 
season, wooden or concrete-panel portable silos are best. The grass 
is filled into these by means of an elevator and simply trodden in. 
This is a rather slow method of filling, but in the main it fits 
into the general routine of small farms where only a few hours 
daily can be devoted to the operation between milkings. 

The larger farms, especially where the land is dry enough, will 
be much better served by pit or trench silos, over which the loads 
of grass can be hauled by tractor, thereby aiding compression and 
speeding up filling. 

Loading of the green crop from the field is an operation that 


calls for mechanisation. In these days of high-priced labour, 
hand loading is out of the question, except on the small family 
farms. Many farmers complain of the laboriousness and slowness 
of this work, and turn against silage altogether. Several types of 
“green crop loader” are on the market to-day, and new develop- 
ments, such as a sweep that fits on to the hydraulic lift of a 
tractor and is capable of carrying 10 cwt. of grass at a time, are 
to be expected in the near future. Hay loaders, capable of adap- 
tation for picking up green crops, are also available. 

For the very small dairy farmer with limited capital and labour 
resources there are many devices that can take the “ hard labour” 
out of silage, such as sledges, drag-sheets, etc., which can easily 
be loaded and conveyed from crop to silo. 


FEEDING OF SiLaGR 


All experienced men are agreed that well-made silage is one 
of the healthiest foods available on the farm in winter. It em- 
bodies nearly all the properties of young spring grass, and in the 
winter diet of stock the high vitamin A potency is of special 
value. Cattle receiving silage in their ration usually are remark- 
able for their bloom and good condition. This applies to cattle of 
all ages, and even young calves from about the age of eight weeks 
onwards do particularly well when receiving a few pounds of good 
silage daily. 

There is very strong evidence that the regular inclusion of silage 
in the winter diet has a markedly beneficial effect on the health 
of animals. Experienced dairy farmers accustomed to silage also 
assert that fertility troubles in dairy cows are lessened to a remark- 
able degree when silage is fed, especially in the case of animals 
housed all winter and heavily fed with concentrates. The high 
potency of vitamin A in good silage is all the more valuable when 
one considers that the foods normally available for stock in the 
latter half of winter are so deficient in it. . 

It is of importance, too, to realise that the milk of cows receiving 
silage in their ration is of a higher vitamin A content, and the 
butter-fat of an attractive yellow colour. 

The succulence of silage is another great point in its favour, and 
silage and hay can be fed to provide all the requirements of a 
dairy cow. For instance, 18 tb. of average hay with 40 Ib. of 
good silage per day would provide maintenance for an average 
cow and produce two gallons of milk. In periods of midsummer 
drought, silage is a very valuable food and its succulence makes 
it most attractive. 

From the practical point of view, silage is easy to feed, either 
indoors or outside. For cattle, such as bail herds, that are never 
indoors, silage is even easier to feed than hay, as it remains un- 
affected by weather and does not blow away. Unlike roots, silage 
is not damaged by frost. 

It is sometimes accused of imparting a taint to milk, but in 
the case of well-made lactic silage this charge is unfounded. 
Rancid butyric silage, however, should not be fed indoors, since 
its heavy clinging odour will be readily taken up by milk. This 
taint is from the atmosphere, nei from the blood stream. For that 
reason, all traces of such silage, if it is fed indoors, should be 
removed from the mangers if not cleared up. It is better (and 
easy) to avoid making silage of this sort ! 

Summing up, one may recognise good lactic silage by its pleasant 
sharp “pickly” smell; by its olive-green colour. To be of best 
feeding quality, it should consist of short, leafy grass and clover, 
and have the minimum of flowering heads. Under-heated, rancid 
silage is recognised by its smell and green colour. Silage that is 
over-heated is known by its dark brown colour, and no one should 
be deceived by the relish with which stock will eat it—its value 
is still low. 

Good lactic type of silage will keep the dung fairly loose, but 
not excessively so. In the case of butyric silage, owing to a certain 
breakdown of the protein resulting from the peculiar fermentation, 
there may be some risk in feeding large amounts to stock, especially 
young cattle, of digestive disorders and scouring. Care in the feed- 
ing of this material should therefore be exercised. 

High quality protein silage is, in effect, a “ watered concentrate.” 
Its ratio of starch to protein is about four to one; that is to say 
it is balanced for milk production, and the replacement of some 
of the cake in the ration. A daily allowance of 20 Ib. of such 
silage would replace about 4 Ib. of a balanced dairy cake, and 
produce a gallon of milk. Given a maintenance diet of hay, or 
hay and mangolds, silage can be fed quite successfully at this rate 
for the first two or three gallons if necessary, though without 
special planning there is usually a practical difficulty in making 
enough silage to enable it to be fed at this high rate throughout 
winter. One thing becomes clear from experience: silage should 
be ted at such a rate that it will last right through till the grass 
comes. If fed too lavishly early on. so that it is finished before 
cattle are turned out to grass, it will be found almost impossible 
to replace, and milk yields will suffer. Silage seems to have a 
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THE PROFESSION AND THE FOOD SITUATION 


ROM a study of the livestock industry in this country and 

of the Government’s declared agricultural policy for the 
next four years, one fact emerges and stands out clearly. 
It is the importance, actual and potential, of the efforts of 
the veterinary surgeon in the campaign to increase the 
nation’s food supply. The rational application of veterinary 
science demands that, as an integral part of preventive medi- 
cine on the farm, he devote himself increasingly to advising 
his clients on the principles of good animal husbandry, par- 
ticularly in the fields of nutrition and pasture management. 
He must regard himself as one of a team, whose other 
members comprise experts in soil chemistry, grassland, crop 
husbandry, genetics, etc.—all working together to help the 
farmer achieve the highest possible degree of efficiency and, 
in consequence, of production. 


There are two aspects to the agricultural problem now 
facing the people of these islands. First, how to obtain a 
greatly increased quantity of home-produced milk, beef, 
mutton, bacon and eggs. Second, how to obtain from the 
land, and use to the best advantage, feeding-stuffs sufficient 
in quantity and quality—more especially with regard to the 
protein fraction—not merely to keep our present livestock 
in full production but to allow of that great increase in 
numbers which is essential. 


It is obviously important that expansion of the livestock 
industry should proceed along the right lines. It would be 
harmful in the extreme to seek a mere overall increase in 
numbers thereby perpetuating, in our herds and flocks, the 
existence of low-yielding and inferior animals. The manage- 
ment may influence milk records to such an extent as to 
make the latter of little value as a guide to culling. The 
best basis upon which to pursue such a policy is that pro- 
vided by the health and disease picture and for this purpose 
the veterinary surgeon can furnish the desired information. 
His intimate knowledge of the individual herds can be 
invaluable. Any culling scheme might well be combined 
with a herd improvement programme. He can make further 
contributions by way of advice on disease eradication and, 
as always, can assist in the diminution of most diseases on the 
farm. 


What of the second aspect of the problem ? Due to world 
scarcity and to currency difficulties, we can no longer import 
the concentrates upon which pre-war winter milk production 
was so largely dependent. The farmer has been forced by 


tonic value for cows that are growing stale at the end of a hard 
milking winter, and stomach disorders at this time are greatly 
diminished by silage. 

Although most has been said about silage for the dairy cow, 
it is an excellent food for all young cattle, and for them probably 
a medium protein silage will suffice. Also, silage is of great benefit 
to sheep, especially nursing ewes in hard weather. It can be fed 
to horses too with considerable benefit. 


Conclusion 
Silage made in a pro rly organised manner should not cost more 
than 35s. per ton “all-in 
of good silage can replace one ton of balanced cake, it will be 
seen that the farmer is producing for hintself the equivalent of a 
ton of cake (costing about £16 to-day) for between £9 and £11. 
A very striking economy indeed, and that, together with the other 
advantages reviewed, should commend silage to all practical men. 


When it is considered that six tons: 


war-time exigencies to become largely self-sufficient, but it 
is only comparatively recently that the value of grass as 
the most important crop has been fully appreciated by 
farmers in general. To increase the output of protein foods 
is a far more formidable task than stepping up production of 
the carbohydrates and its achievement is largely dependent 
on grass and other fodder crops and their proper conserva- 
tion for winter feeding. Comparatively short term leys of 
suitable grasses appear to be the best means of obtaining 
animal feeding-stuffs adequate as regards quantity and 
protein content. 


The value of conserving grass crops in the form of dried 
grass or meal, and of grass and other crops such as kale and 
maize in the form of silage, is recognised. Methods and 
equipment available necessarily vary under the very diverse 
conditions met with on the farm and offer to the veterinary 
surgeon in collaboration with the specialist officers of the 
N.A.A.S. where such is indicated, a useful field for sugges- 
tion and advice. 

The veterinary surgeon should be familiar not merely with 
the methods of conservation but with the value of the foods 
themselves, and how they may be fed to the best advantage. 
Problems which have arisen to date associated with leys and 
reseeded pastures have to be recognised and_ efforts 
directed to their elimination. Minor problems such as the 
risk of milk taint through feeding silage at the wrong time, 
and the danger of feeding swill to very young pigs must not 
be overlooked. 


The Technical Development Committee is holding an 
enquiry into the problems created by the nation-wide change- 
over to improved pastures brought about by reseeding and 
leys—both short and long term—in full collaboration with 
our many friends in the allied sciences. 

Commencing with this issue, a number of articles on the 
production, conservation and value of various feeding-stuffs, 
contributed by experts, will be published as a series, and 
will be of interest to all readers of The Veterinary Record. 


REVIEW 


[‘ The Use and Misuse of Shrubs and Trees as Fodder.”” Published 
by the Imperial Bureaux of Animal Nutrition, Aberdeen ; Pastures 
and Field Crops, Aberystwyth, and Forestry, Oxford. (Joint Publi- 
cation No. 10.) Price 9s., from the Central Sales Branch, Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux, Penglais, Aberystwyth.] 


When one is forced to think in terms of shrubs and trees in 
relation to the question of fodder for animals, it brings home to 
those who live in most parts of the British Isles, their great good 
fortune in having in Britain, as compared with many other countries, 
such magnificent natural grazings available for their stock. 
very detailed account of the various types of grazing in many 
countries of the world is given in this publication. 

The value of the information given, excellent in itself, is greatly 
enhanced by a copious series of remarkable photographs. The 
different trees and scrub vegetation are well documented for those 
who wish to enquire into the special problems of any one of the 
countries dealt with (Australia, New Zealand, South Africa (other 
than the Union), India and Ceylon, Near and Middle East, U.S.S.R. 
and U.S.A.). 

The emphasis which is laid on the danger of bush encroachment 
on grazing lands, is a feature which should stimulate and mater- 
ially assist the efforts of those concerned with the problem of stock 
grazing. 

This publication is a useful addition to the investigations that 
are being carried out concerning the proper utilisation of land, and 
although it will only be of passing interest to agronomists in the 
temperate zones, it should prove invaluable to those endeavouring 
to increase stock production and improve their quality in more arid 
parts of the world. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Castor Poisoning in Ayrshire Cattle* 
T. S. ANDERSON, .R.c.v.s. 


ALTRINCHAM 


Early one morning a call was received to visit some pedigree 
attested Ayrshire cows which were very ill. On arrival it was 
obvious that some serious condition was being encountered. 
Whilst the examination was being made one animal died and it 
was evident that others would soon succumb. 

It was learned that a bag of maize meal and a bag of ground 
nut meal had been received the previous day and at the afternoon 
milking some had been fed to the cows mixed with other feeding- 
stuffs which had been fed previously without ill-effects. The maize 
meal looked normal but the ground nut meal was very dark in 
colour and lumpy and what were thought to be pieces of castor 
seed husk could be found in it. In view of this and the symptoms, 
castor seed poisoning was suspected. Chlorodyne in starch gruel 
was prescribed. Stimulants were also given. 


SyMpTOMS 

The worst affected cows were lying down groaning and many 
were passing fluid faeces containing large quantities of blood and 
mucous membrane. Ropes of saliva hung from the mouths of the 
worst cases, the animals were cold and temperatures were sub- 
normal ; the pulse was fast and weak. 

Two cows died that day, three the next, four the day after 
and one two days later. Another cow (the eleventh) was 
destroyed on humane grounds eight days after the start of the 
symptoms. In those cases which did not die recovery was slow—- 
in one case up to a month—and some abortions occurred. 

Post-mortem examinations were made on all the animals and 
these showed intense inflammation of the abomasum and intestines 
with considerable corrosion of the mucous membrane. Petechiae 
on the heart were also seen in all cases. In those cases which 
lived several days a noticeable feature was the small size of the 
omasum; as the knackerman described it—“ Only like a decent- 
sized plum pudding.” 

Discussion: Samples of the so-called earth nut meal were sent 
for analysis and found to contain 24 to 28 per cent. castor seed 
husk. Since the castor seed husk is approximately 25 per cent. 
of the whole bean it follows that this sample was to all intents 
and purposes 100 per cent. castor bean. It is not everybody who 
has the opportunity of noting the effects of feeding castor beans 
to cows, so an attempt was made to discover how much each 
cow had eaten. It appeared from the calculations made with the 
help of the farmer and the cowman that the minimum fatal dose 
was about half a pound, although the cow which took so long 
to recover had eaten considerably more. She, however, was remark- 
ably tough—she shed large mucous casts and seemed on the 

int of death several times. It should be emphasised that this 

gure of half a pound is necessarily approximate. . 

It may be of interest to note that Lander states that “It was 
found that 124 oz. of whole seeds mixed with bran followed after 
four days by 18 oz. of pressed seeds did not seriously affect a 
4 cwt. 70 Ib. calf.” Possibly the fact that the beans were fed 
whole explains this large dose and of course animals can be im- 
munised against ricine by giving repeated non-fatal doses, so it 
is possible that the animals used in experiments had already 
acquired some immunity. Wooldridge states that “With cattle, 
diarrhoea and bloody purgation have been held to be characteristic 
but this is not in accordance with facts.” Tocher, on the other 
hand, states that 24 grammes (less than | oz.) caused scouring in 
stirks for three days. 

The bag in which this meal was delivered had printed on it 
some red and black “ hieroglyphics.” One day when this bag was 
spread out in bright sunlight it was possible to decipher the red 
lettering as “ Java Castor Seeds.” The bag was eventually found 
to have been imported from Rotterdam shortly before the German 
invasion and had possibly been mixed up with bags of ground 
nut meal by accident, in the hurry. 


REFERENCES 
Lanper, G. D. Veterinary 2nd edition. 
Wootprince, G. H. Encyclopaedia of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery 
and Obstetrics. Vol. I. 
Tocner, J. F. (1935.) Vet. Rec., N.S., 15, 477-480. 


* Presented to the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at Bolton, 
September 19th, 1947. 


Hypocalcaemia in the Mare 
W. HOGARTH SCOTT, m.r.c.v.s. 


DANDENONG, VicToRI‘, AUSTRALIA 


On November 22nd, I was asked to examine a pony mare aged 
six years with a seven weeks foal at foot. 1 found the mare lying 
in the paddock in a state of semi-coma. Her temperature was 
101° F.; her pulse was indiscernible ; respirations were fast and 
shallow ; tetany of the masseter muscles was pronounced and to 
a lesser degree over the rest of the body; the jaws were fixed; 
she had a staggering gait when forced to move, otherwise she 
was recumbent. There was moderate sweating, the lips of the 
vulva were slack. The udder was distended with milk. She had 
just completed a journey of twelve hours from a relatively dry 
area and was on succulent green pasture some 24 hours before the 
attack. 

After a few minutes consideration I decided to treat for hypo- 
calcaemia. A 30 per cent. solution of 20 oz. calcium borogluconate 
was injected intravenously. As the injection was given fairly 
slowly an alteration in her condition could be noticed as the 
medicine moved in. Within three minutes of the withdrawal of 
the needle the mare was feeding. Unfortunately no blood sample 
was secured. 


ABSTRACTS 


[The Genesis of Bovine Udder Infection and Mastitis: 11.—The 
Occurrence of Streptococcal Infection in a Cow Population oe 
a Seven-year Period and its Relationship to Age. Murpny, J. ! 
(1947.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 8. 29.] 


For reasons not yet well established, mastitis may suddenly become 
widespread and aftect a large proportion of any herd. The prevalent 
theories regarding the predisposing causes, such as increase with 
age (which includes injury and exposure), teat patency, non-specific 
mastitis, prior sensitisation, hormone imbalance, etc., are all exam- 
ined in the light of experiences recorded over a seven-year period, 
in the herd of the Dairy Research Station, which comprised one 
unit of 60 Guernseys and one of 60 Friesians. Conditions of 
housing and feeding are described, as are the details of the routine 
of milking. Hot chlorine solution (200 p.p.m. of chlorine) with 
one cloth per ten cows was used, and other milkers drew «he fore- 
milk and did the stripping. Teat cups were rinsed in cold water 
and then in hot chlorine solution between each cow. 

Except in severe cases, no cow was treated for mastitis during 
six and a half years of the seven-year period. The results were 
checked by bacteriological examination of a 1:20 dilution of milk 
in meat infusion blood agar and infection considered to exist if one 
or more colonies of streptococci were present, regardless of the 
presence of other organisms. Streptococci, other than S. agalactiae, 
played an insignificant part. 

The incidence of intection fluctuated in the two herds as one 
might expect, but never exceeded 30 per cent. in either case. These 
fluctuations were not associated with any change of management, 
feeding or milking, which were the same in both herds for the 
whole period. Results do not support the view that the infection 
rate increases more or less geometrically as the number of infected 
animals increases, and injuries and teat patency appear to play an 
insignificant role. It would seem that the rate depends more upon 
factors or forces having a bearing on the genesis of infection in 
the gland. The relationship of the incidence of infection to the 
average age was so close in both herds at any time during the 
seven-year period as to leave little room for supposing that any other 
factor was of much importance. 

The records of 17 cows which freshened during the first year of 
this study, are discussed in detail. Eleven became infected at some 
time during the period of trial and six never became infected at all. 
It seems clear that age, or some function of age, provides a major 
predisposing factor in the genesis of streptococcal infection. In 
an attempt to prove that constant reinfection is likely to predispose 
to subsequent infection, a number of quarters were repeate 
inoculated artificially. If the number of organisms was small, re 
peated intramammary inoculations were necessary before infection 
became established. Further evidence on this point is forthcoming 
from a study of graphs compiled from collected infermation relating 
to the incidence of infection with advancing age. If successive 
infection did in fact increase susceptibility, the graph reflecting 
this would be a steeply rising curve, but in reality it is only @ 
straight line which presumably means that the passage of time 
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merely permits of a greater number of opportunities for infection, 
and not an increased susceptibility. The degree of exposure theory 
thus becomes ungenable. 


Although non-specific mastitis was put forward as a prerequisite 
to infect.on by some authors, subsequent reports have shown that 
such a condition was not necessary to natural infection. Finally, 
the hormone theory of Francis, although not clearly defined beyond 
postulating a state of chemical abnormality (primarily chlorides) 
oi the secretion of a gland in the absence of streptococcal infection, 
may yet hold the clue to the cause of infection, and has much to 
recommend it tor turther consideration. 

N.S. B. 


* * * * * 


[Hexachlorethane-Bentonite Suspension for Controlling Fasciola . 


hepatica in Cattle, in the Gulf Coast Region of Texas. OLSEN, 
O. W. (1947.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 8. 353.] 


Dr. Olsen presents the results of a three-year investigation into 
the efficincy of hexachlorethane against Fasciola hepatica in cattle. 
Using mixed herds of cattle in South Texas, Olsen dosed 463 
animals at the rate of 100 grammes for adult cattle and 50 grammes 


for yearlings. The hexachlorethane was suspended in water with . 


bentonite, and administered as a drench. ‘he efficiency of the 
drug was assessed by egg counts, post-mortem examination, and 
comparative weights, against untreated animals. Egg counts taken 
two to three weeks after dosing showed that 428 out of 463 
animals were free of fluke eggs. 

The biannual dosing of a herd for three years at a seven-month 
interval, showed a reduction in the individual infestation, but not 
the incidence of the herd. Olsen claims that the presence of 
reservoir hosts as the rabbit, in association with the residual fluke 
infestation of the cattle, and the snail intermediate host, are 
responsible for this continued distribution of the fluke. It was 
shown that the cercariae could remain dormant within the snail 
during its aestivation in the soil. 

Ninety-one fat cattle and 15 calves were dosed two weeks before 
slaughter, while 52 cattle and 14 calves remained untreated. Post- 
mortem examination showed that 30 per cent. of the treated animals 
were positive for adult fluke as against 73 per cent. of the controi. 
The adult flukes surviving in the treated animals were mostly 
confined to livers showing marked damage. It is suggested that 
an extensive. pathogenic lesion in the liver interferes with the fas- 
ciolicidal efficacy of hexachlorethane. There was little significant 
difference between the numbers of immature flukes present in the 
two groups. 

Limited observations under field conditions using 40 cows showed 
little weight difference between treated and untreated cattle during 
a seven-month period. Fluke infestation was light, and weather 
and nutritional conditions were favourable. In those cases where 
clinical fascioliasis was manifested, medication with hexachlore- 
thane was followed with rapid recovery providing the infestation 
was not too severe. 

The treatment was well tolerated in cattle in average condition, 
apart from an infrequent transient inappetence. However, reactions 
did occur in weak animals, manifested by depression, coma and 
occasionally death. 

D. W. 


MEMBERS R.C.V.S. IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AN APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 
75 per cent. are engaged in private practice. 

16 per cent, are employed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

3 per cent. are engaged in research.* 

3 per cent. are engaged in veterinary teaching. 

2:5 per cent. hold full-time municipal appointments (this figure 
also includes those holding appointment under the Highlands and 
Islands Veterinary Scheme of Scotland). 

It is also a matter of interest, and of gratification, to note that 
one in seven of the holders of the R.C.V.S. diploma now possesses 
a university degree or degrees. 


* This figure embraces Ministry of Agriculture research staff. 


* * * * * 


Whatever else life may consent to overlook, it does not overlook 
thoughtlessness—E. L. Allen. 


interment. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
21st.—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Birmingham (Grand Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 
2ist—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. (Note change of date 
from 14th.) 
. 23rd—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Bristol (Royal Hotel, College Green), 2 p.m. 
. 24th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society at the British 
Post-graduate Medical School, Ducane Road, Hammer- 
smith, I] a.m. 
30th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Leeds 
(Hotel Metropole), 2.30 p.m, 
. 30th.—Meeting of the Institute of Animal Behaviour at the 
remises of the Zoological Society of London, Regent’s 
ark, N.W., 3 p.m. 
2nd.—R.V.C. Students’ Union Society Annual Ball, at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1. 
. 10th.—Scientific Meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., 5 p.m. 
19th and 20th.—Special meetings of Council, R.C.V.S., 10, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
. 24th.—R.(D.)V.C. Annual Ball, at the Assembly Hall, 54, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


* * * 


PERSONAL 


Birth—Wnuson.—On January Ist, 1948, to Betty, wife of 


W. R. Wilson, of Seale, Nr. Farnham—a daughter. 


Miss Elaine Hancock as Illustrator—We are pleased to see that 
the notices of J. B. Priestley’s latest novel, “ Jenny Villiers—A 
Story of the Theatre,” refer in appreciative terms to the notable 
contribution made by the _ illustrator, Miss Elaine Hancock, 
daughter of Major R. C. G. Hancock, Chief Veterinary Officer of 
the R.S.P.C.A. Our readers will recall that, while yet a school- 
girl of 13, Elaine Hancock contributed to our columns some vivid 
“veterinary impressions ”—promising pencil work which, at the 
Heatherley School of Art has, as we too can testify, developed into 
the admirably executed black-and-white chapter-head drawings 
which are a feature of this “Priestley”: we congratulate Miss 
Hancock on her “arrival.” The attractive story is published by 
William Heinemann Ltd. at 10s. 6d. 


* * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Sarcent, Richard Johnston, Major, R.A.V.C, (T.A.) (retd.), 32, 
Stoke Road, Guildford, Surrey. Graduated London, July 19th, 
1901. Died December 26th, 1947; aged 68 years. 


Mr. R. J. SARGENT, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Richard J. Sargent, whose death we record above with much 
regret, had practised as an assistant both at Rochester and in the 
Lake District prior to the 1914-18 war. During that war he was 
attached to the Honourable Artillery Company and later the 
Australian Light Horse, serving in Egypt and Palestine. . 

In 1918, Mr. Sargent married Miss Mary Marshman, a native 
of Gloucestershire, and they subsequently went to Egypt, where 
Mr. Sargent practised his profession. Returning about the year 
1925, they settled in Guildford, and shortly after Mr. Sargent had 
started a private practice he was appointed veterinary surgeon for 
the borough and inspector at the Market. He continued with the 
latter duties when the Ministry of Agriculture took over from 
the Borough. 

At Guildford Town Council meeting the Mayor (Alderman 
Arthur Williams) said that Mr. Sargent had been an officer of 
the Corporation for 21 years, and, anticipating the wishes of the 
members, he had communicated their sense of loss and sorrow 
to the relatives. Those present stood for a few moments in silence 
as a mark of respect and sympathy. 

The Mayor and borough officials were among those who attended 
the funeral at Guildford Cemetery. A service in the cemetery 
chapel, conducted by the Rev. J. Yorke Barber, preceded the 
The chief mourners were Mrs. Sargent (widow), Mrs. E. 
Ramsey (sister), Capt. and Mrs. Peter Latham and Mr. Peter Blair. 

Others present included the Mayor and Mr. D. Wilkins (repre- 
senting Guildford Corporation), Mr. H. C. Weller (Town Clerk), 
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Mr. D. Fairbairn (Deputy Borough Engineer), Mr. J. W. Wallace 
(Guildford Markets Superintendent), Mr. H. T. Matthews (repre- 


senting the Ministry of Agriculture), and Mr. E. P. Barrett 
(representing the National Veterinary Medical Association). 


THe Late Mr. G. D. W. Davipson, M.R.c.Vv.s. 


Mr. George D. W. Davidson, of Castle-Douglas, whose death was 
announced in our last issue, was well known throughout the 
Stewartry where he had been in practice for over 20 years. 


Mr. Davidson took over the practice of Mr. James Weddell in 
1926 when Mr. Weddell was appointed County Veterinary Surgeon. 
He was a highly skilled practitioner who developed an ever-increas- 
ing practice. In recent years when rapid progress was made in the 
Stewartry with the attestation of dairy stock very heavy demands 
were made upon his services. Four years ago Mr. Davidson took 
into partnership Mr. Alex. Reid, M.R.c.v.s., who had been in 
practice in Carlisle, and he had hoped to enjoy at least partial 
retirement. He was thus able to give more time to his recreation 
of horticulture and particularly to the raising of begonias and 
peaches. He frequently staged exhibitions of begonias at local 
shows and they were greatly admired for their quality and beauty. 
Mr. Davidson was prominently associated with the Castle-Douglas 
Horticultural Society for some years and held the office of chairman 
for a term. He was instrumental in reviving the garden competi- 
tions after the war and he generously provided the prize money. 


He leaves a widow and one child with whom deep sympathy 
is felt in their bereavement. 


Death of Professor Oskar Seifried 


We learn from a close veterinary friend in this country of 
Professor Oskar Seifried, who was Professor of Pathology at the 
Munich Veterinary School for many years up to 1946, that this 
outstanding figure among veterinary pathologists—certainly one of 
the foremost in Germany—died on December 13th, 1947. Early in 
4 career he held a post in the Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, 

S.A. 


Our informant adds: “ Professor Seifried had a great reputation 
in veterinary and medical circles in German-speaking countries. He 
eo all the fine traditions of German pathology in general and 
of Kitt, his famous predecessor in Munich. He was the author of 
a very large number of scientific papers which in my view were 
valuable contributions to scientific and veterinary literature. His 
main works concerned Borna disease, pathology of swine fever, 
many original papers dealing with vitamin deficiencies in animals 
(a recently published work treats of this latter field as a whole), 
also a text-book on pathological histology for veterinary students.” 


* * * * * 


THE VETERINARY EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


An Appeal to Members, N.V.M.A., for Support 


In our issue of October Ist, 1947, we reviewed fully the first 
published report of the Veterinary Educational Trust, in which its 
activities since its foundation were recorded and its plans for the 
future outlined, and gave an extended account of the notable 
meeting at which establishment of the Animal Health Fund was 
announced, together with an ambitious development programme 
to which the N.V.M.A., together with the R.C.V.S., and other 
bodies, pledged maximum support. 


We welcome the intimation that the Trust has now circulated 
to all members of the “ National” both a copy of its report and 
a letter from Sir Cleveland Fyfe, the organising secretary, intim- 
ating that its provision for research work has been completed by 
the addition to the Trust’s Equine and Canine Research Stations 
of the acquirement of land and buildings at which the problems 
of the entire range of farm livestock will be handled, and that 
the establishment of hospital and laboratory services in the counties 
will be tackled immediately the requisite financial resources become 
available. 


The financial target is an annual income of £200,000 and the 
Trust appeals to every veterinary practitioner to apply for mem- 
bership of the county committees which are to be set up for the 
purpose of recruiting supporters, and to help things along in other 
ways, such as by accepting collecting boxes for the waiting room. 


Thus the opportunity is now given for the individual member 
of the Association to do his part to implement the undertaking 
given by the President in October, and we look to our readers 10 
ensure a 100 per cent. response to the Trust’s appeal for support. 


B.M.A. Urges Rejection of the Health Act 
“At Variance EssentiaL PRINCIPLES ” 


At a special representative meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation held at Lavistock Square, London, on ‘thursday of last 
week, a resolution was passed unanimously, by the 370 members 
present from all parts of Great Britain, declaring that the National 
Health Service Act in its present form should be rejected absolutely 
by all practitioners. The meeting discussed the form of a national 
plebiscite of 56,000 doctors, taking place on January 3]st. 

The terms of the declaration, which is to be issued to the entire 
profession, are :— 

“The elected representatives of the medical profession in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland meeting in London this eighth day 
of January, 1948, solemnly declare that in their considered opinion 
the National Health Service Act, 1946, in its present form is so 
grossly at variance with the essential principles of our profession 
that it should be rejected absolutely by all practitioners.” 

The B.M.A. has made it clear that whatever the result of the 
plebiscite, no doctor will be advised not to render service to his 
patients or discontinue his professional work, but by the above 
declaration it is evident that, short of this, the Association is organ- 
ising “total war” against a measure which, as it stands, it holds 
to be prejudicial to the continued existence of the medical 
profession as an independent body, possessed of that corporate and 
individual liberty and freedom which must be regarded by all, 
certainly not excluding the Government, as an integral feature of 
that honoured entity a “profession.” It is in that light that 
the Association views with the gravest misgiving proposals which, 
it believes, brings the profession closer to a whole-time salaried 
service of the State: in the words of Dr. Guy Dain, the Chairman 
of Council: “The profession is not prepared to be in a salaried 
position in which the interference of a State department may 
come between us and the interests of our patients.” The main 
related points of contention are: part payment by salary (with 
the possibility of decree by regulation that — shall be wholly 
by salary), discontinuance of ownership of the goodwill of their 
practices by doctors joining the service, and the refusal by the 
Minister of the right of practitioners to appeal to the courts against 
his decision to remove from the Public Service—a right which has 
been included in the Health Service Bill of Northern Ireland. 

Concluding an editorial on this matter in its issue of last week, 
the British Medical Journal observes: “ Mr. Bevan still has time 
to amend the Act so as to secure the willing co-operation of the 
medical profession in making it a success. If he does not seize 
his chance to act in a statesmanlike fashion then he will put the 
health services of this country into jeopardy, embitter the relation- 
ship between the doctor and the State, and sow among the doctors 
themselves discords that will echo for years to come.” 


* * * * 


THE ATTESTATION FIGURES 


“Looking at the figures of attested herds in Great Britain,” 
comments the Editor of The Farmers’ Weekly, “ one wonders why 
progress in England is so slow, and why, in fact, only 7-8 per cent. 
of our dairy cattle are attested. England, with the largest area 
of all, has only 493,756 attested animals out of 6,315,821 cattle ; 
Wales, with 24-5 per cent., has 227,023 attested animals out of 
927,693; and Scotland, with an attested percentage of 30-1, has 
443,530 animals attested out of 1,472,013 total cattle. 

“These figures, when you analyse them according to district 
and sometimes to the terrain, are astonishing. Cardigan, for in- 
stance, with its precipitous hills, and an almost total absence of 
level fields, has registered a 54 per cent. increase in attested herds 
in the last three years. This county, Carmarthen and Pembroke- 
shire, now have 53 per cent. in attested herds. 

“Way up in Bute, in Scotland, the total of attested cattle 1s 
83 per cent.; Ayrshire, 78 per cent. In three years Wales has 
registered about 2,000 more attested herds, Scotland another 
5,000, and England, largest dairying country of the three, a mere 
3,000-odd advance. 

“There may be all sorts of reasons for this poor progress here 
in England, but no reason is really acceptable when the men who 
are dairying under much more difficult conditions in Wales and 
Scotland can still get additional certification of attestation.” 

* * * 

Husbandry Research Farm _Director.—Professor _Johnstone- 

Wallace, who recently returned to this country after 17 years «1s 


head of grassland research at Cornell University, U.S.A., has been 
selected as Director-Designate of the new husbandry research farm 


‘which is to be established by the South-West Province of the 


N.A.A.S. The farm is to be set up in accordance with the N.A.A5. 
policy of conducting experimental stations in each province of the 
service. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Swine Fever: 

Northumberland.—50, Preston Road, North Shields, Northum- 
berland (Jan. 5th). 

Surrey—The Cottage Pig and Poultry Farm, London Road, 
Guildford, Surrey (Jan. 3rd). 

SHeer SCAB: 

Mertoneth.—Genfronfawr, Salem, and Tyn-y-caean, Cynwyd, 
Corwen, Merioneth (Jan. 5th); Coedmoelfa, and Plas-yn-Faerdref, 
Cynwyd, Corwen, Merioneth (Jan 9th). 

* * * * 


KR.C.V.S. CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR ANIMAL DISEASES 
Accessions for Quarter ending December, 1947 


PRESENTATIONS 
Books 

Anderson, O. D., & Parmenter, R.: A long-term study of the 
experimental neurosis in the sheep and dog. 1941. Pre- 
sented by the American Gift Collection through the Library 
Association. 

Quaritch: A catalogue of books and MSS. to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of Bernard Quaritch. Presented by 
Bernard Quaritch, London. 

Tendeiro, J.: Ixodideos da Quiné Portuguesa. 
sented by N.V.M.A. 

White, G. R.: Animal castration, 3rd edition. Nashville, 1947. 

Youatt, W.: The dog. London, 1874. Presented by A. Spicer, 
Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 

“Pathology notes by Professor MacFadyean ” [sic]. 
by A. Spicer, Esq., F.R.c.v.s. 

A very useful collection of 31 books presented by J. F. D. 
Tutt, Esq., F.R.C.v.S, 

A collection of 32 books, pamphlets and journals presented 
by Dr. G. N. Hall, m.r.c.v.s. 

Sets, of varying completeness and length, of 42 journals pre- 
sented by the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. 

Reports (12); Calendars and Yearbook (2); Pamphlets and 

Reprints (40). 

PURCHASES 
Hagedoorn, A. L.: 
London, 1947. 
Hobday, F. T. G.: Surgical diseases of the dog and cat, 5th 

edition, McCunn, London, $947. 
Hull, T. G.: Diseases transmitted from animals to man, 3rd 
edition, Springfield, 1947. : 
Kirk, H.: Index of diagnosis, 3rd edition, London, 1947. 
Maynard, L. A.: Animal nutrition, 2nd edition, New York and 

London, 1947. 

Miller, W. C., & Robertson, E. D, S.: Practical animal husbandry, 

Sth edition, Edinburgh, 1947. 

Ogilvie, R. F.: Pathological histology, Edinburgh, 1947. 
Stiles, W.: Trace elements in plants and animals, Cambridge, 

1946. 

Udall, D. H.: The practice of veterinary medicine, 5th edition, 

Ithaca, New York, 1947. 

United States. Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon 

General, Vols. 2 and 3, 1881 and 1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the perscnal 
Opinions of the iter only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 

Correspondents should write as briefly as possible and letters 
thould not exceed 350 words. 

“GRASS SICKNESS” AND SHORT LEYS 

Sir,I have just read an abstract from a discussion on pastures, 
etc, at a “Central” meeting early in the year, when one speaker 
stated that—‘ Shortly after ley farming had been established and 
was beginning to be extensively developed in the North-East of 
Scotland as far back as 1911, it was about that time that ‘ grass 
sickness’ in horses made its appearance.” My first recollections 
of farming go back to about 1905 in Upper Deeside when it was 
obvious that the rotation of oats, roots, oats or barley, hay and 
two vears leys had been the established farming system for some 
considerable time on the Dee and Don and most of the country 

tween Inverness and Aberdeen, whereas further south, Mearns, 
Angus and East Perthshire, an arable four years rotation was the 
common practice. 


1947. Pre- 


Presented 


Animal breeding, 2nd edition, reprinted, 


When I returned to these areas in 1919 as a pupil to Major A. 
Spreull, Dundee, the increase in, and spread of cases of “ grass 
sickness ” were becoming a major problem to both veterinary sur- 
geons and farmers. I recollect almost daily visits to the knackery 
to forward brain and liver specimens to Professor Buxton—strych- 
nine and botulinus serum were “in fashion.” The first acute case 
to “live” was an event for celebration—the “cure” in due course 
arrived at the knackery ! 

The late Mr. Spreull, who had carried on the practice during 
the Major’s absence on service, always stated that the first cases 
were reported (1911, I think) from farms in Angus and near Tain 
adjoining Artillery Territorial Camps and gradually spread out 
from these two foci. Until 1921 when I lost touch with these 
areas Cases were numerous in the practices round Forfar, Dundce 
and Blairgowrie, and when I did a locum in 1920 for Mr. Ruther- 
ford at Forres, cases were becoming numerous but there were very 
few in between these two points, and certainly none in the Dee, 
Don, and other areas of Aberdeenshire—the home of short leys. 
In my youth I understood the main reasons for the introduction 
of this system of farming were a healthy root crop and the plough 
had to be “kept in” to “keep out” the broom, whins and 
heather. No doubt grass seed mixtures have changed, but wild 
white was well established before 1914. My recent travels show 
that many of these marginal farms and crofts have reverted, labour 
no doubt being a big factor; also during 1914-18 many woods, 
providing essential shelter, were cut down and not replanted. 

Another point which, I think, indicates that the distribution cf 
cases was limited then was that, though the final year at the 
“Dick” during the session 1920-21 was representative of students 
who had started in their first from 1913 to 1917 (owing to inter- 
vening service in the Forces) and of every part of Scotland, only 
two of us (including members of the College staff) had seen and 
treated cases, viz., the late Gordon Ross, pupil with Mr. Nairn at 
Blairgowrie, and myself. 

As stated in the article under discussion horses in these short 
ley areas were turned out to grass as soon as the turnip seed 
was finished after a winter on “hard” feed, and had short periods 
of continuous hard work for about five months and only grass feed- 
ing. In Angus, however, with its arable system, the horses, though 
allowed to graze, were kept on a more concentrated diet and worked 
most of the summer. Certainly in those days cases were confined 
to the period from mid-June to the end of August and I can 
remember the caustic comment of my chief, when he returned 
after a few days’ absence towards the end of September, and I 
advised him ot an acute case in a working gelding which had not 
been at grass for some weeks. 

I found when I went to Dumfries, 1926, and Stafford, 1934, that 
many cases reported as “grass sickness” were, in fact, either 
parasitical or digestive in origin. 

Yours faithfully, 
2, Golden Square, Francis A. Davipson. 
Aberdeen, 
* * * * * 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON DIMIDIUM BROMIDE 1553”) 


Sir,—We were interested to read a letter by Brownlee, Goodwin 
& Walls in your issue of September 27th, 1947, on the subject of 
dimidium bromide. They suggested that workers using this drug 
were under the misapprehension that the drug varied in its toxic 
effects. 

We have been using phenanthridinium drugs for the treatment 
of trypanosomiasis in cattle for some appreciable time, and recently 
have conducted experiments with dimidium bromide. — Variations 
in irritancy have been encountered and photosensitisation has 
occurred in a few individual animals treated, however, with the 
same batch of drug. 

These inconsistencies led us to consider the possibility of varia- 
tions in the drug, either from sample to sample, or due to changes 
taking place in solution. The following critical observations were 
therefore made: — 

Three ‘samples of the drug were examined, viz., M. & B. 1553, 
batches 19 and 22, and Burroughs Wellcome 1553 (CPL 6020). 


Appearance 
M. & B. 1553, Batch 19. Dark maroon crystalline powder. 
M. & B. 1553, Batch 22. Carmine coloured amorphous-looking 
wader. 
B.W. 1553. Light maroon finely crystalline powder. 


Ability to Dissolve 

M. & B. 1553, Batch 19. All concentrations down to 0:5 per cent. 
seemed incapable of perfect solution even on prolonged boiling. 
The solutions tended to frothiness. 

M. & B. 1553, Batch 22. Only went into perfect solution in con- 
centrations below 1-5 per cent. Slight frothiness of solution. 
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B.W. 1553. Easily soluble at 3-0 per cent. and below. No 
frothiness. 


Stability in Solution 

Small amounts of a dark brownish-orange solid were precipitated 
by all solutions, varying with their concentration and the sample 
used. The ae ey was almost insoluble in water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol and readily soluble in benzene. 

We therefore investigated the absorption of light and the pH 
of solutions of the samples. 

Solutions of varying concentrations were made bs and allowed 
to stand under conditions of (a) bright sunlight, (6) darkness. 

Over a period of five days the absorption of light was measured 
with a Spekker photoelectric absorptiometer the pH with a 
glass electrode. 

The absorption of light was affected by agitation of the solutions 
so that each determination was made, first with the solution undis- 
turbed and secondly after vigorous shaking. 

The results for the 2:0 per cent. solutions are expressed graphic- 
ally (see below) and indicate that changes do take place in solutions 
of dimidium bromide. The magnitude and nature of these changes 
differ with different samples at different dilutions but space does 
not permit the inclusion of graphs for all the dilutions tested. 
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The changes in pH values are shown in the table. 


2-5% 1-5% 10% 


M. & B. 1553, Batch 19: 
pH new solution 
pH after five days in 
shade ons “se 
pH after five days in 


4-74 
5-84 
5-22 
5°55 
5-82 
6-20 


4-62 
5-21 
5-14 
5-28 
5-50 
6-30 


4-46 
4-73 
5-02 
5-15 
5-22 
5-40 


4-60 
69 

5-74 
6-80 
6:20 


sun... 
Burroughs Wellcome 1553: 
pH fresh solution... 
pH after five days in 
shade oes 
pH after five days in 
sun... es 


5-36 
5°51 


No attempt has vet been made to correlate these changes with 
the effect of the drug on the bovine. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Jack K. H. Witpe. 
H. Renautt BEAKBANE. 
Veterinary Laboratory, 
Mpwapwa, 
Tanganyika Territory. 
December 12th, 1947. 


Ulster’s Farm Production Targets—Ulster’s contribution to the | 
solution of the problems confronting the United Kingdom will be © 
remarkable in scale and in value. New light on the scope of this 

at drive for financial recovery through trade expansion was shed | 

Sir Basil Brooke, the Prime Minister, in a Parliamentary revie¥ | 
of the situation. 

Tracing the causes of the present gap in the United Kingdom 
overseas bzlance of payments, estimated at £600,000,000 a year, Sir 
Basil discussed the implications of the serious shortage of dollars. © 
In what ways will Ulster be a still greater dollar-earner in the | 
immediate future? Taking agriculture first, the Prime Ministe! 
gave this reply: “Agriculture is an important dollar-saver. In 
Ulster we aim to build up our production so that by 1951-52 there 
will be the following increase in our agricultural output compared 
with 1946-47—Thirteen and a half million gallons more milk: | 
eight thousand tons more beef ; 36,000 tons more meat ; 35,000,000 
dozen more eggs. 

“This will mean a continuous effort by all our farmers, starting 
now. The Government will be unremitting in their efforts to ensure 
that farmers receive the supplies of constructional materials neces- 
sary for this increase in agricultural production.”—U!ster 
Commentary. 
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